MISCELLANEOUS

VZQV Lo-ra/x-eVoio, says Homer;

'Bytwene Mershe and Averil,
When spray beginneth to springe/

says a nameless Early English poet. For personifica-
tion the Greeks go to mythology. Where an English
poet speaks of

cThe tall wheat coloured by the August fire/

a Greek calls up the figure of Demeter ^oiz/tKoVe^a,
c whose steps make red the corn/ Spenser brings on
the stage

c October full of merry glee;
For yet his noule was totty of the must3;

a Greek poet shows the form of a god cever fair and
ever young/ 'whose is the gift of the grape's gladness/
and who comes cfrom the ivy-mantled slopes of Nysa's
mountains and from the shore green with many-
clustered vines.5

It is interesting to note some Greek conceptions of
paradisal bliss and the characteristics of places where
favoured mortals dwell. The Elysium of the Odyssey
is in the far west, at the world's end. Menelaus is to
live there, in the body, it being ordained that he shall
not die. 'There life is most easy for men. No falling
of snow is there, nor any great storm, nor rain; but
always does Ocean send forth breezes of the shrill-
blowing West Wind for the refreshing of men'
(iv. 563-68). Similar paradises have been imagined
by many poets, some of them conscious Homeric
adaptations; they are found in Lucretius, in Dante,
in the anonymous Old English Phoenix (borrowed
from the Latin Carmen de Phoenice attributed to
Lactantius), in the Romaunt of the Rose, in Tennyson,
in Swinburne. The enchanted gardens of Politian,
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